GEORGE  GEAHAME
from his Indian Cavalry detachment, with a horse for
each of us, not merely as an act of courtesy but because
the town was, at the moment, a prey to violent 'con-
stitutional' disorders, and either party would have been
very ready to inflict some indignity on a pair of foreign
travellers, in the hope that it would be laid to the account
of the rival gang.
To be the guests of George Grahame was as good an
education for us as to be on board a B.L steamer with
Stanley Reed, He was a very widely read man, steeped
in Italian literature and a lover of Latin and Greek
classics, a good Persian scholar, and endowed with a
personality and a dignity which endeared him even to
those Persians with whom his duty brought him into
sharpest conflict.
At Shiraz Cruickshank and I sadly parted company,
as he was urgently needed in the Regiment: he went
back to India via Bushire; I went on to Isfahan and
Tehran. When I returned to India he was absent from
the Regiment on some course of instruction. I never
saw him again, though, until his death in 1915, we wrote
to each other regularly.
Shiraz itself, and the well-worn road to Isfahan, are
well known and need no description here. I travelled
in a springless post-cart QTfourgon, drawn night and day
by relays of four horses, sitting or dozing uneasily upon
mail bags and personal baggage. The passengers in-
cluded two newly elected Deputies on their way to the
recently reconstituted Persian majlis or Parliament. By
this time I could understand and speak Persian fairly
well and my diary of the journey, completed at Isfahan,
gives a long account of my conversations with them.
Their belief in Parliament as a panacea for the defects of
human nature, as exhibited in the person of Governors
and Government officials, was reinforced by repeated
references to English history. If it had been less success-